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Security of Employment 


He is impossible to conceive of a firm surviving financially where its 
shareholders have no confidence in the security of their investments, 
and it is equally difficult to imagine a firm acquiring the use of capital 
from any who have no faith in its management. Yet this is very much 
what occurs with labour, which is generally the only ‘capital’ workers 
have to invest. Labour is, in many cases, attracted to a firm not by 
confidence in its future but by fear of unemployment, and it is this feeling 
that haunts the workers at every turn. It limits their vision, it destroys 
their mental balance, it prevents them from taking a real interest in their 
work, and it is largely responsible for the curious paradox in inefficiency 
—that in good times when there is a shortage of products, labour enlarges 
the shortage by working slow; but in hard times when there is a surplus, 


labour enlarges the surplus by working hard.”—Industrial Welfare 
(London). 


os 


Introductory Note 


HE second quarter of 1922 has been unusually rich in 
developments which are likely to increase public interest 

in labor problems. 
The prolonged strike of the largest trade union has been the 


occasion of directing renewed attention to serious mismanage- 


- ment in the coal industry which causes wasteful irregularity of 


employment, higher prices to consumers, and distressingly high 


mortality rates due to preventable accidents. Meanwhile a 


_ Supreme Court opinion in the Coronado Coal Case has led to 


comments in this country suggestive of the political agitation 
growing out of the Taff Vale decision in England twenty years 
ago. It is extremely improbable, however, that the labor move- 
ment in America will in the near future actually organize 
effectively along political lines or secure protecting legislation 
equivalent to the British trade disputes act of 1906. 

The adverse ruling on the federal child labor tax law may 
finally result in strengthening sentiment favorable to a consti- 
tutional amendment making possible in this country effective 
welfare legislation on a broader and more uniform basis. But 
sentiment, even among friends of labor legislation, is seriously 
divided between desire of national action and distrust of any 
further increase of federal authority. 

Congress after prolonged delays has finally enacted by unani- 


mous vote the Association’s bill restoring accident compensation 


~ protection to longshoremen, and the lower house, one year after 


holding public hearings, has at last brought to debate the accident 
compensation bill for private employees in the District of 
Columbia. Not public interest in humane conditions of em- 
ployment but political interest in approaching elections has 
often in the past determined the fate of federal labor legislation. 

Many of the engaging problems growing out of the events 
of the past three months are appropriately discussed in this 
number of our REVIEW. 


JOHN B. ANDREWS, Secretary, 


American Association for Labor Legislation. 


Legislative Notes 


“THE Longshoremen’s Bill,” drafted and vigorously supported by the 
American Association for Labor Legislation to restore to longshoremen 
and local repairmen at the docks the protection of state accident com- 
pensation laws, was passed unanimously by the national House of Repre- 
sentatives on May 26. It had already been passed by the Senate. On June 10 
the President signed the bill and it went into effect immediately. 

© 

In a decision rendered May 15 the federal child labor tax law was 
held invalid by the United States Supreme Court. 

© 

Reports from the national capitol indicate that a vigorous campaign 
launched against the pending District of Columbia workmen’s com- 
pensation bill by commercial insurance interests has reacted favorably 
for the measure. Adoption of accident compensation laws by most of 
the states within the last few years—the District of Columbia being almost 
unique in its lack of one—has familiarized congressmen with the provisions 
and benefits of this type of humanitarian legislation. The Fitzgerald bill, 
which was reported favorably by the House Committee on the District of 
Columbia on February 8, is modelled upon the best compensation laws of the 
United States. Under the circumstances efforts of insurance companies to 
befog the issue for purposes of private profit make noticeably less headway 
than would have been the case some years ago. ; 

© ; 

A COMMERCIAL accident compensation insurance exchange in Spring- 
field, Illinois, recently refused access to its books when the official exam- 
iners appeared. Their obligations, it is reported, have now been taken 
over by another company. 

° 
Aw act providing a system of health insurance was passed in Latvia 
in January, 1922. 
° 

THE recently issued report of the minimum wage board of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia covering the year ending December, 1921, points out 
that contrary to the contentions of opponents of such legislation, wages 
have increased following wage orders, the minimum has not become 
the maximum, experienced workers have not been displaced by learners, 
_ there has been no tendency to discharge learners when entitled to in- 
creased compensation, minors have not been employed in preference to 
adults, and the law has not caused any appreciable decrease in the 
number of women employed. 
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InpUsTRIAL responsibility for unemployment—especially arged by the 
Association for Labor Legislation as furnishing the true basis for 
effective remedial action—recently received new emphasis by the Geddes 
Committee in England, and the British Minister of Labor is now appeal- 
ing to the principal employers’ associations and trade unions to con- 
sider the feasibility of establishing the administration of unemployment 
insurance upon an Industry by Industry basis. 

2 


CoMMENTING on the failure of the Massachusetts legislature to pass 
the well-considered Shattuck bill for unemployment insurance, the New 
Bedford Standard says: “It is certain that legislation of some kind, aimed at 
the prevention of unemployment, will appear year after year until action 
is taken.” 

© 

THE recent session of the South Carolina legislature amended its 
hour law for all textile operatives in cotton and woolen mills, reducing 
the daily hours from eleven to ten and the weekly hours from sixty to 
fifty-five. 

° 

THE joint resolution extending to June 30, 1924, the 3 per cent immi- 
gration limitation law, which would have expired on June 30, 1922, has 
been signed by President Harding. 

© 


Tue Forty-ninth Annual Meeting of the National Conference of 
Social Work will be held in Providence, Rhode Island, June 22-29, 


° 


EXAMINATION of the printed report of the San Francisco Mayor’s 
Unemployment Committee shows that their problem of unemployment 
was successfully met in accordance with the “standard recommenda- 
tions” of the Association for Labor Legislation, with concluding 
demands for continuance of “a permanent state organization to prevent 
future recurrences of acute unemployment.” 


© 


At a national conference in Washington April 27, called by the 
National Civil Service Reform League, William Dudley Foulke, the 
acting president of the organization, declared: “In spite of the declara- 
tion in the Republican platform that the civil service law should not only 
be observed but extended; in spite of the declaration of President 
Harding in his letter to our League, September 3, 1920, that his policy 
was ‘an extension under tests of the merit system of appointment and 
promotion to a larger group of federal employees,’ there is now a dan- 
gerous effort, both in Congress and in the Cabinet, to weaken and 
cripple the competitive system.” 

2 

“LEGISLATIVE Demands of Organized Wage Workers of New York 

State” is a non-partisan campaign bulletin issued May 9 by the State 
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Federation of Labor. Demand No. 3 is: “Establishing the state 
insurance fund as the only form of insurance for workmen’s compen- 


sation.” 


© 


A YEAR ago casualty insurance companies in Minnesota asked for an 
increase of 36 per cent in accident compensation rates, but the Insurance 
Commissioner allowed an increase of but 14.9 per cent. Recently Com- 
missioner Lindquist announced that workmen’s compensation rates can 
probably be decreased about 10 per cent. 


° 


In the course of a debate on unemployment in the Canadian House 
of Commons, the Premier stated that he recognized “the obligation of 
the federal government to co-operate with the provincial governments 
in working out a system of insurance against unemployment.” 


© 


A REPORT issued by the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce declares 
that the public is being misled by too optimistic publicity in reference 
to the unemployment situation and that the distress is by no means over. 


© 


A siti (S. 3196) has been introduced in Congress by Senator McNary 
providing for federal-state cooperation in the reclamation of agricultural 
lands. As an aid in combating unemployment, the bill would give 
preference to demobilized soldiers and sailors in the construction of 
such public works. Veterans would also be given preference in making 
entry or otherwise acquiring the farm land thus reclaimed. 

© 


AT the eighth biennial convention of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League at Waukegan, Illinois, June 5-10, special committees 
reported on Protective Legislation and on Unemployment. 

© 


“Tuat firm which has the least unemployment should receive the 
greatest benefit from any unemployment compensation plan.”—The 
Printz-Biederman Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

© 


Tue Supreme Court of California recently declared unconstitutional 
the state law of 1917 requiring payment of $350 into the state treasury 
for the benefit of the vocational rehabilitation fund in cases where em- 
ployees are killed leaving no dependents. The state immediately filed 
suits in the superior court to establish the right of the Industrial Acci- 
dent Commission to collect the amount as a tax. 


© 
In a pamphlet entitled “ Are Wages Too High,” recently published 


_ by the People’s Legislative Service, Basil M. Manly, former joint chair- 


. tel 


man of the National War Labor Board, presents material showing the 
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decline of real wages and concluding that “American labor has been 
consistently deprived of its fair share in the ever-increasing productivity 
of the nation’s industries.” 

° 


A MEASURE providing one day of rest in seven for employees in hotels, 
restaurants and cafés has been introduced in the Ontario legislature. 


° 


Tue National Child Labor Committee finds that the treble compen- 
sation payable by the employer when a child is accidentally injured 
while illegally employed in the state of Wisconsin, has resulted in in- 
creased compensation of over $100,000 since 1917. 


© 


A RESOLUTION urging that pressure be brought on the Italian govern- 
ment to complete the social insurance system by co-ordinating with it 
a plan for compulsory health insurance, thus making it unnecessary for 
the workers to have recourse to charity, was adopted recently by the 
executive committee of the Federation of Mutual Benefit Societies, 
Insurance Societies and Welfare Institutions. 


° 


Dr. E. E. Wire, formerly Secretary Wisconsin Industrial Commis- 
sion, is now Chief of the Legislative Reference Library to the develop- 
ment of which Dr. Charles McCarthy devoted the last twenty years of 
his life. 

© 


A RECENT editorial in the Traimman (quoted approvingly by the 
Painter and Decorator) declares that wage workers should unite in the legis- 
lative campaign to drive from the field of workmen’s compensation 
commercial insurance companies whose business is “not to have the 
law operate fairly and efficiently but to limit its benefits in order to 
increase their own profits.” 

© 


Tue 1922 convention of the National League of Women Voters 
endorsed a legislative program for the protection of women workers 
including the principles of minimum wage, eight hour day, forty-four 
hour week, one day rest in seven, prohibition of night work, prohibition 
of employment six weeks before and six weeks after childbirth, and 
adequate appropriations for the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor. 

© 


CoMMENTING on seasonal unemployment in the clothing industry the 
Globe (N. Y.) contributes the following bit of cheer: “The teacher in 
an east side school room had been telling the class about the four 
seasons. Then she began her questioning. ‘How many seasons have 
we?’ she asked Rachel. ‘Two, miss,’ replied the little denizen of New 
York’s sweatshop district, ‘slack and busy.’” 
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THE Japanese official commission of inquiry on social insurance has 
recommended a system of compulsory health insurance to include not 
only private factories but also all government factories. A bill has been 
submitted by the Department of Agriculture and Commerce. 


© 


A sERIOUS woman recently called at the New York headquarters of 
the American Association for Labor Legislation saying she had been 
told that “the Sheppard-Towner maternity protection law was drafted 
by a Bolshevistic woman from Russia to bring about in America the 
nationalization of women”! 

© 

Tue New Jersey legislature adopted a resolution accepting the provi- 
sions of the federal maternity protection act but Governor Edwards 
vetoed it on March 11 as “unnecessary.” The legislature on March 17 
promptly passed it over his veto to go into effect immediately. 

° 

Arter failing to accept the provisions of the Sheppard-Towner Act, 
Massachusetts has appropriated sixteen thousand dollars for maternity 
work, and has allowed a supplementary fund of fifteen thousand dollars 
for the remainder of the fiscal year. This appropriation is at the yearly 
rate of about sixty-six thousand dollars. 

° 

THE division of industrial hygiene of the school of public health at 
Harvard University is making a series of studies of the health hazards 
of industry. The work includes the operation of an industrial clinic at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital. 

° 

CUMBERSOME duplication of insurance cards under the British unem- 
ployment insurance and the health insurance systems, has led the Min- 
ister of Health and the Minister of Labor to appoint a committee to 
consider the possibility of amalgamating the two-card systems. 

© 
Tue Attorney General of Massachusetts in response to a request 
from the legislature has given an opinion (House Document 1660) hold- 
ing the Sheppard-Towner maternity law unconstitutional on the ground 
that it is an invasion of the police powers of the states as guaranteed 
by the Tenth Amendment. He holds also that the state has a right to 
test the constitutionality of the act before the United States Supreme 
Court by bringing suit to enjoin the federal officials from enforcing the 
law. He concludes: “It is for the legislature, in its wisdom, to deter- 
mine whether a question of such vital importance to the state involving 
as it does a principle capable of indefinite application in the broad and 
“paternalistic field of social welfare should not be submitted for adjudi- 
cation to our highest court.” 
° 

THE Commonwealth Club of California in making a Public Health 

Survey is asking ten questions of a large number of organizations 
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throughout the state. Third on the list of inquiries is: “In your com- 
munity is there urgent medical and hospital need for people of moderate 
means which is not being cared for by existing agencies?” 


© 


Tur boasted record of New Zealand as second in the list of nations 
in the prevention of maternal mortality now requires qualification in 
view of a recent official investigation disclosing that “a remarkable 
increase in maternal mortality has occurred in New Zealand since 1914.” 


© 


Tue April issue of the National Municipal Review is given over to a 
report on Pensions in Public Employment by a special committee of the 
National Municipal League of which Paul Studensky was secretary. 

° 

Unoer the provisions of a recent maternity protection act of British 
Columbia, women employed in the leading industries (except transpor- 
tation) are prohibited from working for six weeks after childbirth and 
may secure a medical certificate permitting them to leave work six weeks 
before childbirth. Mothers are allowed two half-hour periods during 
the day for nursing their babies if they so desire. 

© 

GoverNor Mitter of New York assisted in killing the compulsory 
arbitration bills by making a statement February 27 just in advance of 
the public hearings. He objected: “ They undertake to set up a judicial 
machinery to adjudicate on questions which I do not think are subjects 
of adjudication; for example, the question of wages. That is a matter 
of contract. It can’t properly be made the matter of judicial deter- 
mination, according to any settled or known principles of law.” 

© 

Since the German national government has proved unable to aid the 
large numbers of Cologne school children suffering from tuberculosis, 
the burden has been assumed by the Cologne fund of the compulsory 
health insurance system. Children of insured persons are given medical 
care and special food. 

° 

Tue Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor 
has issued a bulletin on industrial home work of children in Rhode 
Island. The study shows that home work by young children is exten- 
sively practiced in more than one hundred varieties o factory work 
distributed by twenty-one industries; that the pay is extremely low, and 
that the injurious effects upon school work are marked. 

© 
a A NEW monthly periodical, The Journal of Personnel Research, made its 
initial appearance in May as the official publication of the Personnel Research 
Federation. In this first issue three articles by John R. Commons, Henry S. 
Dennison and Wm. J. Mack, which appeared in the Amertcan Lazor Lxcis- 
LATION Review for March, are abstracted. | 
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At the convention of Pennsylvania Master House Painters and Deco- 
tators recently, G. W. Thompson of the National Lead Company read 
a paper pointing out some of the health hazards of the painter’s trade 
‘and urging employers to consider the use of practical safeguards. 


© 


Tue U.S. Army Recruiting News of May 15 explains how an enterprising 
army officer opened a recruiting station in the headquarters of the Penn- 
sylvania state employment office in Philadelphia, first with two and 
later with five rooms at the expense of the public employment service. 
According to the War Department “co-operation of the highest order” 
was established, and the employment office superintendent wrote a 
letter, which is quoted, saying that the presence of the military force 
“is the best riot insurance we could ask for.” ! 


© 


THE committee of Allied Organizations of Mobile circularized candi- 
dates for the Alabama legislature on May 1, asking among other things 
whether they would favor exclusive state fund accident insurance, and 


adding: ‘“ This is now being done in a number of states and is working 
to the advantage of employers, employees and the state.” 
© 


Unner the Wisconsin law, as amended in 1919, occupational disease 
compensation has been awarded for tuberculosis contracted in the course 
of employment, but not accidentally sustained. The employee was an 
operator of a wet grinder, and the commission found that this occupa- 
tion by reason of the inhalation of dust and fine particles frequently 
causes tuberculosis. 
° 
Tue Federation of Labor favors the repeal of the present inadequate 
Tennessee accident compensation law and the enactment of a new meas- 
‘ure similar to the one in Ohio which prohibits commercial insurance 
activity in the compensation field. 
© 
—  Accorpinc to the United States Census of Manufactures, 48.6 per cent 
of the establishments in the manufacturing industries of the country at 
the end of 1919 were operating on a forty-eight hour week or less, but 
3 per cent were operating over sixty hours a week. 


© 


THE ninth annual convention of Governmental Labor Officials of the 
United States and Canada was held in Harrisburg, May 22-26, with dis- 
cussion of child welfare, safety and sanitation inspection, employment, 
“mediation and conciliation, minimum wage, and maximum hours of 

labor. 
.o7 
At the first meeting of the Federal Board of Maternity and Infant 
Hygiene, April 18, Miss Grace Abbott, chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
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was elected chairman. The other members of the board are Dr. Hugh 
S. Cumming, surgeon general of the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice, and Dr. John J. Tigart, United States Commissioner of Education 


© 
Tue Parliament of Queensland, Australia, by an amendment in 1921, 
gives the State an absolute monopoly of workmen’s compensation 
insurance. 
° 
“UNEMPLOYMENT no longer presents itself as a national problem,” 
says the National Industrial Conference Board. Largely because of that 
attitude among industrial managers unemployment continues to be one 
of our greatest national problems. 
© 
Tue Massachusetts legislature passed, and the governor signed on 
June 2, the Shattuck resolution establishing an unpaid special commission 
of nine (two senators, four representatives, and three other persons) 
to investigate the extent, nature and causes of unemployment and to 
propose remedial measures. Added to their task is the duty of studying 
the operation of the minimum wage law. 


© 
THE general topic for discussion at the seventeenth annual meeting 
of the National Child Labor Committee, at Providence, June 27, is 
Children in Street Trades. 
© 
“ Or all the laws pertaining to industry, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, in the opinion of the Committee, has been one of the most useful 
and constructive. It has been a great improvement over the old system 
of emyloyers’ liability with its endless litigation. It has provided the 
workmen with a much more prompt medical and financial assistance 
in case of injury than that afforded before the enactment of this law, 
and it has improved the safety of work by stimulating precautionary 
measures. It has provided the employers with the means of settling 
claims against them in a way much more prompt, orderly, effective and 
equitable and of improving the morale of their employees throughout 
industry. It has been of service to the public from the point of view 
of public health, prevention of dependency and also protection of the 
children of the injured.”"—E-xtract from report of the New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce, 1922. ; 
© 
As a protection against anthrax, the national House of Representa- 
tives on*June 19 passed a bill to exclude from importation into this 
country or transportation in interstate commerce, shaving brushes or 
hair brushes made of horse hair. 
© 
Tue American Federation of Labor in convention at Cincinnati, 
June 19, adopted a resolution reaffirming its approval of the Ohio 
exclusive state fund for accident insurance. 


ae es. 


Longshoremen Again Protected 


FTER five years of uncertainty and inadequate remedy, sev- 

eral hundred thousand longshoremen and vessel repairmen 
again have the protection of state accident compensation laws. On 
May 26, 1922, eleven months after its passage by the United States 
Senate, the House of Representatives unanimously adopted a sim- 
ple amendment to the judicial code and without creation of new 
machinery or further appropriation of public funds, remedied a 
situation which has for years worked grave injustice to employees 
in some twenty trades. 

Longshoremen and repairmen, whose work is extra hazardous, 
were, as a matter of course, included in original state workmen’s 
compensation acts and were afforded the protection of these laws 
until 1917. In that year, however, in a five-to-four opinion of the 
Supreme Court, arguing that such workers are employed not only 
on the shore, but also at times on docked ships, it was held that 
under certain circumstances longshoremen were maritime workers 
and fell within maritime jurisdiction. 

Attempting to remedy the resulting confusion with its inevitable 
injustice to both employer and employee, Congress soon passed an 
act extending the optional protection of state workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws to all maritime workers. In another five-to-four decision, 
handed down in 1920, the Supreme Court annulled this law which 
embraced seamen as well as longshoremen and which it was argued 
therefore destroyed uniformity under earlier laws controlling the 
relation between master and crew. 

To avoid this difficulty the new bill was drafted to cover em- 
ployees “other than the master or members of the crew,” the real 
along-shore-men whose work is ended before the boat leaves port. 
Introduced December 11, 1920, the bill was favorably reported by 
the Senate judiciary committee, June 6, 1921, and passed by the 
Senate, June 10; then, after months of delay and extended hearings, 
favorably reported by the House judiciary committee, January 31, 
1922, and finally passed on May 26. 

Reports of both committees stressed not only the humanitarian 
call for such legislation and its economic soundness but, in addi- 
tion, quoted precedents establishing its constitutional validity. Su- 
preme Court decisions upholding state pilotage and quarantine laws 
showed clearly, said these reports, that Congress might leave part 
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of the maritime field to state control. The Court held that power 
to legislate on maritime subjects is granted to Congress but not 
specifically prohibited to the states; that in case of conflict congres- 
sional legislation rules, but that in absence of congressional action 
state legislation is valid; that Congress may permit the states to act 
on those phases of the subject “imperatively demanding that di- 
versity which alone can meet a local situation.” 

The judiciary committees considered this reasoning applicable 
to the longshoremen’s bill. LLongshoremen and vessel repairmen 
are not migratory workers, they pointed out, but are essentially 
part of the local labor force and should receive the same treatment 
as other employees in their localities. This, in the opinion of these 
committees, brings longshoremen’s accident compensation well 
within the court’s definition of a matter which Congress may suit- 
ably leave to state control. 

It is apparent from the discussion just preceding the final vote 
that Congress believes that “ the power of the state to include those 
engaged in longshore work within terms of the workmen’s com- 
pensation acts, can be recognized as valid,’ and that “the objec- 
tions heretofore raised have been overcome.” 


Supreme Court Again Tackles Longshoremen’s 
Compensation 


fj es Supreme Court decided May 29 (New York Industrial Commission v. 
Nordenholt Corporation and Travelers’ Insurance Co.) that a longshore- 
man injured while on the dock may be compensated under the state law. The 
Supreme Court remarks, in reversing the highest state court, that it “made 
deductions from Southern Pacific Co. v. Jensen (244 U. S. 205) which we 
think are unwarranted.” The Jensen decision in 1917 refused to allow a long- 
shoreman injured on board ship to be compensated under the state law, on the 
ground that to do so would interfere “with the proper harmony and uniformity 
of that (maritime) law in its international and interstate relations,” and so 
result in “a serious injury” to commerce. But practical experience has 
demonstrated that if the employing stevedore or ship owner must take out a 
compensation insurance policy against injury to a longshoreman on the dock, 
commerce can hardly be seriously injured if the same policy covers the same 
longshoreman when he goes on board the ship. How can it help to make an 
employer take out two policies to cover a single operation? The two decisions 
mentioned above bring out very clearly the divided jurisdiction over longshore- 
men and the essential unity of the employment. Uniformity, it is clearly 
shown both by employers and employees, can only be secured by applying a 
single state law to the whole local employment. Congress has twice vigorously 
so asserted, notably in the recent enactment of the Johnson-Mills bill, 


” 


Demand for Exclusive State Fund Follows 
Lockwood Committee Study 


eS for the Lockwood Investigating Committee in 
New York State, as a result of official study during recent 
months, submitted on June 16, the following written conclusion: 


“Inasmuch as workmen’s compensation insurance is made 
compulsory upon the employer, there is no reason why the State 
should not supply, and exclusively supply, the insurance that is 
thus compelled. . . . It will give relief against the oppression 
and injustice that are now being practiced by private com- 
panies. . . . Workmen’s compensation insurance was enacted 
for the benefit of the workingmen. They area unit in demanding 
exclusive State insurance. No argument against it has been 
suggested that is worthy of the term.” 

In its substantial report printed earlier in the year the Lock- 
wood Committee pointed out that when a legislature makes 
this one form of insurance compulsory upon employers “it be- 
comes its duty to provide the means of insurance on the lowest 
possible terms consistent with the welfare of the workmen so 
as to make the burden upon industry as light as justice will 
permit.” But under the so-called competition of commercial 
insurance companies it is shown that “they have strenuously 
fought the State Fund by methods which cannot be justified.” 
Their participation is characterized as “ law-evading, commercial 
warfare and exploitation.” 

Many people have seriously wondered why all employers do 
not insure in the State Fund instead of paying more to com- 
mercial companies. The Lockwood report discloses how these 
corporations have unfairly undercut the State Fund—sometimes 
by offering an employer his other forms of insurance (which 


the State Fund is not permitted to write) at one-half the pre- 


scribed rate—in order to induce the employer to buy from them 
his Workmen’s Compensation Insurance. 

The official report also finds that the casualty companies 
conduct a bureau which resorts to “the dissemination of false 
and misleading statements that are intended to destroy the 
confidence of the public in the State Fund.” 


Organization Needed to Combat 
Unemployment 


By Witi1aAm E. MosHer 
National Institute of Public Administration 


F making plans, of formulating policies and gathering 

statistics there seems to be no end in an unemployment 
crisis. These activities are indispensable. They have failed 
nevertheless to keep us from blundering along through another 
great crisis without) having made even a fair start toward 
devising the one most needed thing: an organization competent 
to administer plan and policy and to utilize available statistical 
data. 

Space does not permit an estimate of the significant contributions 
made or to be made by the President’s Conference on Unemploy- 
ment. But they are not in the direction of effecting a successful 
organization either to meet the emergency or the long-run problem. 
The selection of the local community as the natural working unit 
was in a measure sound, but the selection of the mayor to nominate 
and inspire the working committee has proved to be unsound. Fur- 
thermore, the central organization at Washington which was to 
act as a stimulating center was both too limited in staff and too 
remote geographically to be effective. 


Suggested Organization 


If it is conceded that organization and men are the crux of the 
matter, it may be worth while to sketch a plan of organization that 
was submitted several months ago to Secretary Davis of the De- 
partment of Labor by the Coordinating Committee on Employ 
Activities of New York City. 

In the judgment of the committee, it was of fundamental im- 
portance that the unit of organization should be the state. Further, 
in view of the fact that over one-half of our industrial population 
is living in states having some form of industrial commission, it 
was urged that the responsible state agency should be the industrial 
commission or labor bureau. The appropriateness of this sugges- 
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tion is evident when it is considered that the typical industrial com- 
mission already collects employment statistics, controls the public 
employment agencies, and, through other functions, has wide and 
fairly intimate contacts both with individual employers and workers 
as well as their organizations throughout the length and breadth of 
the state. Thus there is already’ established an agency that is deal- 
ing currently with employment conditions not on a local but rather 
on a state-wide basis. This agency is a going concern and a per- 
manent one; it is semi-technical in its character; its staff members 
are selected for the most part because of their interest in and 
acquaintance with employment problems; finally, it deals with indi- 
vidual communities, not as isolated and self-sufficient units, but as 
parts of a whole. These arguments may suffice to prove the desira- 
bility of utilizing the industrial commission as the center of control. 
This is the fundamental plank of the plan suggested. Out 
of it grow more or less naturally other features. Briefly sum- 
marized, the project calls for the appointment of a well-qualified, 
full-fledged deputy commissioner who would be responsible for 
carrying out in his own state the state’s share of a national 
employment program. With the combined support of the 
governor, the industrial commissioner and the mayors of the 
state, he would approach the crucial task of bringing about the 
appointment of local working committees in the various indus- 
trial communities. 


State Officials Approve Program 


But the first prerequisite is interest in the great industrial waste, 
unemployment. To reduce it along such lines as those recom- 
mended in the report of the President’s Conference on Unemploy- 
ment is a complicated task. It will require a carefully planned and 
executed campaign of education. It will also require leadership of 
no mean order, involving, as it does, the cooperation of a variety of 
associations and agencies which are normally not easily coordinated. 

The program of organization through state authority has re- 
ceived the approval of the industrial commissioners of several of 
the leading industrial states. It is especially commended to the 
attention of those who recognize that the problem to-day in com- 
batting unemployment is above all one of organization. 
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The Long, Long Line 
By W. H. MatrHews 


(Epiror’s Note: Few men in daily touch with our modern problems of 
poverty have given more intelligent consideration to the lot of the unemployed in 
our industrial centers than has Mr. Matthews of the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor. The following verses which were printed 
in the New York Times of Sunday, April 16, are here reprinted as one of the 
few contributions of this nature to our American literature on Unemployment.) 


LL day they come, these men in search of work, 
Waiting long hours in line, each for his turn; 
Men of all sorts, young, middle-aged, and old, 
Mostly unskilled; shovels and picks the tools 
Best known to them: the sort of men one sees 
Tearing out rocks, working in mud and mire 
Of excavations from the depths of which 
Great buildings later rise and spires of church: 
Men who are hired by number, not by names. 
Others of whiter skin, with hands less scarred; 
Clerical men, workers in stores and shops, 
“ Laid off” —“ laid off ”—to shift as best they may 
Till business starts and calls them back again. 
All day they come, these men in search of work. 
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Letters they show, thumb-marked and badly worn, 

So many times they've shown them, as they've thought 
That proof of work well done in former days 

Might bring right answer as they sought new place. 
They tell of savings gone, of credit stopped; 

Their voices choke as they make plea for them, 

Plea for a chance to work that they may earn 

And buy their children bare necessities. 

They tell of savings gone, or credit stopped; 

Of neighbors who have helped them while they could; 
Of anxious wives who wait each night at home 

In hope the day has brought the looked-for work. 
They tell of unpaid rents, of papers served, 

Of gas and light turned off, of empty stoves, 

Of haunting fear lest they be dispossessed, 


ra The thing they dread, as heralding disgrace. 
They drag from out their pockets, half ashamed, 
Z As if to prove beyond all doubt their needs, 


Tickets from pawnshops, wrinkled bits of cards, 
Receipts for trinkets, clothing, pawned for food, 
Breaking im spirit, hope and courage gone, 

A Weary of trudging up and down the streets; 

94 What shall we say, what shall our answer be 

: To men who ask just for a chance to work? 
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Child Labor and the Constitution 


By Tuomas I, ParKINSON 


HE Supreme Court of the United States, Mr. Justice Clarke 

dissenting, in an opinion handed down on May 15, 1922, holds 

the Federal. Child Labor Tax Law (Title No. XII of Revenue Act 
of 1918) unconstitutional. In its opinion the court said: 

Out of a proper respect for the acts of a coordinate branch of the Govern- 
ment, this Court has gone far to sustain taxing acts as such, even though 
there has been ground for suspecting from the weight of the tax, it was 
intended to destroy its subject. But in the act before us, the presumption 
of validity cannot prevail, because the proof of the contrary is found on the 
very face of its provisions. Grant the validity of this law, and all that 
Congress would need to do, hereafter, in seeking to take over to its control 
any one of the great number of subjects of public interest, jurisdiction of 
which the States have never parted with, and which are reserved to them by 
the Tenth Amendment, would be to enact a detailed measure of complete 
regulation of the subject and enforce it by a so-called tax upon departures 
from it. To give such magic to the work “tax” would be to break down 
all constitutional limitation of the powers of Congress and completely wipe 
out the sovereignty of the States. (Bailey v. Drexel Furniture Co., No. 657— 
Oct;* Term? 1921,) 

In an early case the Supreme Court said of the taxing power 
that it is given to Congress, subject only to two qualifications, 
namely, that direct taxes must be apportioned and indirect taxes 
must be uniform; “thus limited and thus only it reaches every 
subject and may be exercised at discretion.” Decisions of the court 
abound with declarations that the power to tax includes the power 
to destroy; that the motive of Congress in levying a particular tax 
cannot be inquired into by the courts, and that it is for the people, 
not the courts, to remedy abuses in the exercise of the taxing power. 
Under these interpretations of the power to tax conferred by the 
Constitution on Congress, the Supreme Court has sustained pro- 
hibitive taxes on oleomargarine, and regulatory taxes on the sale of 
narcotic drugs. Moreover, Congress, encouraged by the Supreme 
Court’s broad interpretation of the taxing power had levied prohibi- 
tive taxes on poisonous phosphorus matches and on undesirable 
contracts for the future sale of cotton. These, like prohibitive 
import duties under the more familiar name of “ protective tariffs,” 
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illustrate the use by Congress of its taxing power for regulatory as 
well as for revenue purposes. When, therefore, in 1918 Congress 
levied a tax of 10 per cent on the net earnings of plants which 
employ child labor it was not without reasonable grounds for be- 
lieving that it was exercising a discretion expressly committed to it 
by the Constitution. But the child labor tax seems to have 
been the straw that broke the camel’s back. 


The fate of the tax law recalls the like fate of the original child 
labor law which prohibited the shipment of child labor products in 
interstate commerce. The Supreme Court in a long series of cases 
had upheld the power of Congress to prohibit interstate transporte- 
tion in commodities and persons, not because such transportation 
was detrimental to interstate commerce or to the instrumentalities 
of transportation, but because it was deemed detrimental to the 
public morals or the public welfare. The court had sustained and 
enforced congressional prohibitions of interstate shipment of lottery 
tickets and the transportation of women contrary to the Mann Act. 
When, therefore, Congress passed the Child Labor Act of 1916 it 
was not without reasonable grounds for believing that it was exer- 
cising a power expressly conferred by the Constitution, but the 
Supreme Court in 1917 held that Congress could not prohibit inter- 
state transportation of child labor products and declared the act 
unconstitutional (Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247 U. S. 251). The 
commerce power, though sufficiently elastic to authorize every 
previous prohibition of interstate transportation, snapped in ¢he 
stretching when extended to a prohibition intended to dis- 
‘courage child labor. 


In the Dagenhart case the court held that the prohibition of inter- 
state shipment of child labor products was an attempt by Congress 
to exercise “a purely state authority ” and was, therefore, an inter- 
ference with the power of local regulation reserved* by the Consti- 
tution to the states. In the Bailey case thé Supreme Court folds 
that the so-called tax on child labor plants is in reality a penalty 
for the employment of*child labor and, therefore, not an exercise 
of the taxing power but an attempt to extend the power of Congress 
into fields reserved to the states. 

Advocates of restrictive.labor laws will at once inquire what may 
be the effect of this decision on such beneficient legislation as the 
poisonous phosphorus tax law (Act of April 9, 1912). That was 
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a case in which the very nature of the evil aimed at made any other 
method of regulation impracticable or ineffective. Uniform legis- 
lation in every state was impracticable. State legislation unless 
uniform and unless enacted in every state was ineffective. Pro- 
hibition of transportation in interstate commerce was ineffective. 
The one means by which government, national or local, could 
effectively wipe out the dreadful disease of “ phossy jaw” was a 
federal tax which made it more expensive to manufacture matches 
from poisonous than from non-poisonous phosphorus. 

Advocates of regulation of the drug traffic will likewise wonder 
where this decision leaves the federal tax on narcotic drugs. That 
.tax, together with its elaborate system of regulations respecting the 
sale of narcotic drugs, has been frequently applied by the United 
States courts and was only recently declared constitutional by 
the Supreme Court of the United States (U. S. v. Doremus, 249 
U. S. 86). 

Mr. Chief Justice Taft, in the opinion condemning the child labor 
tax, attempts to disinguish both the oleomargarine case and the 
drug case, thereby indicating that the court does not mean by this 
decision to reverse its opinion in those cases. 

What then was it in the child labor case that impelled the court 
to exercise its power to annul an Act of Congress? 

The court says that it imposes not a tax but a penalty; that it 
was not taxation but regulation. The act subjected the employer 
to taxation only when, he knew that the child employed was under 
fourteen. Knowledge, says the court, as a factor in determining 
liability, though well known in the field of regulatory laws is un- 
known in the field of taxation. 

The Act of 1918, says the court, bore on its face the evidence 
that it was a regulatory, not a tax act. The purpose of the tax 
was to compel compliance with regulations, many of which were not 
relevant to the collection of the tax. It will be difficult to draw 
the line which separates a valid tax, with incidental regulations, 
from a regulatory act disguised as a tax act. However, the appli- 
cation of this test of constitutionality will be no more difficult than 
is the application of many other tests of the constitutionality of state 
and federal legislation. The decision in the child labor case (and 
the accornpanying decision holding unconstitutional the tax on 
undesirable contracts for the future sale of grain) does not com- 
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pletety exclude the taxing power from use as a means of improving 
labor conditions or relations. These decisions go no further than 
to prohibit congressional interference with the powers of the 
states by a so-called tax which in reality contains regulations having 
no relation to the collection of the tax. Nevertheless, proponents 
of child labor legislation will probably prefer not to make further 
efforts to discover the extent to which the “ark of our covenant ” 
permits cf governmental protection for the children of the nation. 
They will probably prefer to seek an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion which will make possible what two successive congresses have 
by large majorities declared as desirable in the interest of the coun- 
try’s welfare. 

It is true, as Mr. Chief Justice Taft says, that it is better that 
unconstitutional Icgislation should be annulled than that a serious 
‘breach be made in the “ark of our covenant.” But one cannot 
help the feeling that it would have been better to have found within 
the Constitution, which from its adoption has been expanded and 
developed to meet new needs, the power to sustain either by prohibi- 
tion of interstate commerce or by taxation the congressional pur- 
pose to restrain those few selfish employers who persist in sapping 
the strength of the nation for that little benefit that comes from 
cheap child labor. After all, an elastic constitution is better than a 
patch-work. 


N 1914 the Coronado Coal Company brought suit in the federal courts 
against the United Mine Workers on account of injury inflicted upon 
property and business in the course of a strike. The Supreme Court, to 
which an appeal was taken in 1920, rendered a decision June 5, 1922, 
refusing to affirm the damages awarded by lower courts. It held, first, 
that although illegal acts were committed, they did not constitute a con- 
spiracy to hinder interstate commerce, and, secondly, that the local union 
and not the national was responsible for the strike. The highest court 
in this decision, however, declared for the first time that a union, though 
unincorporated, is subject to suit in its own name and that its strike 
funds can be taken in damages. In the famous Danbury Hatters’ case 
the court held individual members of unions unlimitedly liable for acts 
of the union. Thus it appears that the two decisions jointly create what 
is practically corporate liability for unions without affording their members 
the limited liability protection of corporation share holders. “It is, 
perhaps, the most important and far-reaching court decision ever rendered 
in a labor case by a court in this country” is the conclusion of the 


United Mine Workers. 
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Waiting for an Emergency 
(Copyright, 1922, New York Tribune Inc.) 


WHAT'S THE 
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Perhaps our most inescapably obvious industrial problem is the break- 
down of management in the coal industry. The present struggle of our 
biggest trade union, locked in a test of endurance with the powerful coal 
operators, is but an incident in the long-continued industrial waste, It is 
announced that the national administration has a solution which it will 
present to the public when emergency conditions develop. Widespread 
impatience with this policy of delay is graphically set forth by cartoonist 
Ding of the New York Tribune. 
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Desirable Improvements in the New 
Jersey Workmen’s Compen- 
sation System 


A Review of the Report of the Committee on Workmen’s 
Compensation of the New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce 


By E. H. Downey 
Compensation Actuary, Pennsylvania Insurance Department 


ik HIS is an able and lucid criticism of the shortcomings of the 
New Jersey accident compensation law, and a plea for a 
really adequate scale of compensation benefits. 

The opinion of civilized mankind everywhere agrees that both 
as a matter of ethics and as a principle of public policy industry 
should bear the economic cost of injuries by accident or disease 
which occur in the course of employment. This principle has 
been accepted, at least nominally, by the legislatures of every 
civilized nation, by the highest courts in our land, by publicists, 
even by employers throughout the world. Yet that principle is 
very far from being established in fact anywhere in the United 
States. No state does in fact provide a scale of benefits which 
throws the whole cost of work injuries upon industry. In most 
states the individual workman who happens to be injured, and the 
dependents of the workman who happens to be killed, still bear 
from two-thirds to three-fourths of the direct economic cost of the 
injury. 

New Jersey has one of the lowest scales of benefits known 
in any civilized community. New Jersey pays to the injured 
workman not more than $12 a week, beginning with the tenth 
day after disability. This means that for temporary disability in- 
dustry bears 25 per cent and the injured workmen bear 75 per cent 
of the wage loss on account of injury. For loss of hand New 
Jersey pays $12 a week for 150 weeks. If at the end of three 
years the hand has not re-grown—and human hands do not re-grow 
“the victim is then left to his own devices. For permanent total 
disability New Jersey pays $12 a week for 400 weeks. If the 
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victim is so unfortunate as to live more than seven and one-half 
years he is then relegated to the alms-house. In case of death, 
New Jersey pays compensation to the widow and children for not 
more than 300 weeks. Compensation to the orphans ceases just 
when the youngest child may have reached the age to enter the 
primary grade in the public school. Apparently the New Jersey 
legislature believes that a child of six years of age should be able 
to earn his own living. By way of medical treatment New Jersey 
has for several years provided that treatment shall be given during 
twenty-eight days at a cost not to exceed $50. This happens to 
be one-fourth of the cost of treating a simple fracture of the leg, 
and one-tenth of the cost of amputating an arm. If the man is 
seriously injured, the New Jersey legislature intended that he 
should receive no medical treatment or that he should be dependent 
upon the charity of hospitals and surgeons for medical care. At 
the special request of the physicians New Jersey in 1922 liberalized 
somewhat the allowance for medical care after July 4, but went 
no further. 

In short the New Jersey law is not a compensation act, but a 
miserly system of poor relief. It is intended simply as a supple- 
ment to the aid doled out by alms-houses and associated charities" 
to the victims of industrial injury. 

For this state of affairs there is no excuse in ethics, economics 
or politics. The cost of 100 per cent compensation for all work 
injuries would not amount to ten cents on a pair of shoes nor to’ 
one cent on $10 worth of broad silk. A decent and adequate scale 
of benefits would impose no hardship on any employer nor on any 
consumer. The pretext on which an increase of benefits is often 
opposed—namely, that it would put the employers of New Jersey 
at competitive disadvantage—is a flimsy sham. The New York! 
scale of benefits is more than double the New Jersey scale of 
benefits and there is no pretense or claim that any employer has’ 
ever removed his business from New York to New Jersey on 
account of the difference in compensation benefits. 

This admirable report of the state Chamber of Commerce 
squarely faces these patent facts. The report recognizes that 
the New Jersey scale is disgracefully inadequate and that a 
scale of benefits sufficient to accomplish the social purpose of 
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compensation would be in the interests of employers, of work- 
men and of the consuming public. With the one exception noted 
above no legislative results came of this report because the 
other bills which embodied the recommendations of the Chamber 
of Commerce were defeated by the influence of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Nevertheless, the report marks a new 
advance in social consciousness on, the part of at least one 
chamber of commerce and is a notable contribution to that 
process of education which alone can be looked to for the attain- 
ment of social decency. 


She 


THe Workmen’s Compensation Bureau of North Dakota has issued an 
unusually effective illustrated educational pamphlet on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance and the injured workmen. “The compulsory state- 
managed insurance is not only superior to competitive insurance in 
security and economy,” concludes this official commission, “ but it makes 
for a more equitable distribution of accident cost.” 


Tue Oregon State Industrial Accident Commission has published an 
illustrated bulletin of unusual interest on Physical and Vocational 
Rehabilitation of disabled men and women seriously injured under the 
workmen’s compensation law. 


“ Av. progress in industrial legislation has been preceded by the work 
of progressive manufacturers who have demonstrated the practical value 
of proposed legislation before it has had the general approval of the 
public and of law-making bodies. In other words, the employer is and , 


“must continue to be a pioneer,” said James E. Gleason in a recent 
‘address as president of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce. This 


Chamber, declares Mr. Gleason, was the first organization of its kind to 


‘advocate Workmen’s Compensation laws, and “I would like to suggest 


ine 


this year a special study of the possibilities of Unemployinent Insurance.” 
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The Legislative Morgue 


By H. G. STERNAU 


T almost every legislative session there is a committee of the 
house or senate commonly referred to as the legislative 
morgue. This is the depository for doomed bills whose defeat by 
open vote legislative leaders deem uncertain or politically dangerous. 
The committee is often carefully chosen so that its members are 
practically independent of public opinion. Outside pressure can 
rarely force them to act. Yet by mere inaction they can render 
powerless those who favor a given bill, while shielding from 
recognition and rebuke those who oppose it. By this means and 
by other similar practices the responsibility of an entire legislature 
can be shifted in an issue which it does not care to face. 

Legislatures have been particularly prone to deal with labor 
measures in an evasive manner. Many legislators, although under 
pressure to defeat a large majority of labor bills, are sufficiently 
aware of the power of the labor vote to hesitate to take an openly 
anti-labor stand. They are faced- with a dilemma from which 
personal inaction offers a welcome retreat. 

The legislative sessions of 1922 provided numerous illustrations 
of the use of evasive tactics in strangling labor bills. 

The quiet extinction of the New Jersey workmen’s compensation 
and women’s night work bills, disapproved by the manufacturers’ 
association, exemplified the use of almost perfect technique. It 
mattered not at all that the workmen’s compensation bills were 
endorsed by the chamber of commerce and the state federation 
of labor and that they (passed the assembly unanimously. It 
mattered equally little that the night work bill had been strangled 
by a senate committee the year before and was passed by the house 
for a second time. Once in the hands of the senate committee 
on labor and industries these bills were dead. The members of 
this labor committee had been selected from non-industrial com- 
munities. None of them had to stand for re-election before 1924 
or 1925. 

In New York the method is slightly different but the result 
much the same. Shortly before the end of the session other com- 
mittees are discharged and all bills not yet reported are taken over 
by the rules committee which then decides their fate. This super- 
morgue of the New York legislature strangled this year, among 
other bills, one liberalizing the partial disability clauses of the 
workmen’s compensation law. Its provisions were originally part 
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of the general revision of the workmen’s compensation law, a 
measure prepared by an official commission and slated to pass. 
When actively opposed by the manufacturers’ representative, they 
were struck out of the general revision and made into a separate 
bill which passed the senate, only to be strangled in the super- 
morgue. 

Another interesting scene in the legislative drama was put on 
in Rhode Island. While the textile strike was at its height the 
assembly passed a forty-eight hour bill. Immediately it was sug- 
gested that in view of this legislative progress the operatives might 
well compromise and return to work. Possibly Rhode Island labor 
had had ample experience with Rhode Island legislative technique. 
Certainly, when the legislature adjourned the forty-eight hour bill 
still rested undisturbed in the senate judiciary committee and the 
textile dispute was still unsettled. 

The Virginia legislature faced an unusually difficult situation 
with one labor measure. A committee of the house actually re- 
ported the women’s nine hour bill which had already passed the 
senate. But the legislators were not led into an open vote. Merely 
applying the “objection rule” which allows a contested bill to be 
passed by for less controversial business in the closing days of the 
Session, they passed over the nine hour bill again and again so 
that it died a natural death when the legislature adjourned. 

Congress illustrated another plan for evading an open vote on 
a bill that has found its way out of committee. Hardly daring to 
vote down the Kenyon public works plan urged by the administra- 
tion unemployment conference, the Senate with a great show of 
consideration finally succeeded in distorting it until its own author, 
considering its purpose thwarted, abandoned the effort and moved 
to have the bill recommitted. 

One might multiply illustrations. These are perhaps sufficient 
to suggest the seriousness of a problem which confronts proponents 
of welfare legislation, students of political science, and practical 
legislators. Various remedies have been attempted, among them the 
Massachusetts plan of requiring committees to report on all bills 
and the more typically western scheme of direct legislation. Too 
little attention has been given to the merits of proposals for im- 
provement of legislative procedure. Each year adds to the list of 
meritorious measures unfairly defeated. As long as whole legis- 
latures may shirk responsibility and hide behind a handful of care- 
fully chosen committee men, we are far from satisfactory represen- 
tative government. 


Progress of Maternity Protection 


Y May 15, forty-one states had accepted the provisions of the 
Sheppard-Towner maternity law either by the action of the 
legislature or of the governor. 

Congress appropriated $490,000 to cover the remaining five 
months of this fiscal year. And for the year beginning July 1, 
1922, Congress has already approved the $1,240,000 as provided in 
the law. 

The first meeting of the Federal Board of Maternity and Infant 
Hygiene was held April 18 and Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, was elected chairman. The other members are 
Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service and Dr. John J. Tigart, United States 
Commissioner of Education. The board, by May 15, had approved 
plans of work in thirty-three states. 

It is interesting to note that in the great majority of states, opposi- 
tion based on the principle of state rights rapidly disappeared in the 
face of practical cooperation. It has been remarked that Virginia, 
the home of Jefferson Davis, was among the first to accept the 
provisions of the federal act. On the other hand the Republican 
state of New York, after its governor had expressed his disapproval 
of the Sheppard-Towner measure on the ground of infringement 
of state rights, failed to accept the federal law. Instead, the exist- 
ing bureau of child hygiene was changed to the Bureau of Maternity, 
Infancy and Child Hygiene, with enlarged functions, and there 
was appropriated for its use $130,000 in addition to the bureau’s 
original appropriation of $30,000. In Massachusetts the legislature, 
aroused by the extra burden of taxation placed upon the state, re- 
fused to accept the federal act on the ground that it infringes 
upon the police power of the state. Official steps have been taken 
in Massachusetts toward testing the constitutionality of the federal 
law. 


Calendar of the 
Twelve-Hour Day in the Steel Industry 


1892 Homestead strike lost. 8-hour day abolished by Carnegie 
Steel Co. and 12-hour day became general throughout 
industry. 

1909 The facts concerning hours in steel industry published for 
the first time by Pittsburgh Survey. The “ prevailing” 
work day was found to be 12 hours long. 20,000 to 30,000 
men in Allegheny county were working 7 days a week, 
with 24-hour shift every alternate week. 

1910 U. S. Commissioner of Labor found that 63 per cent of 
the employees in iron and steel plants worked 12 hours a 
day and 29 per cent worked 7 days a week. 

1910 Emp.ioyees of Bethlehem Steel Co. struck unsuccessfully 
against 12-hour day and 7-day week. 

1912 Stockholders of U. S. Steel Corporation adopted a report 
by a committee of stockholders, Stuyvesant Fish chairman, 
appointed by Judge Gary the year before, which condemned 
12-hour day and 7-day week. Matter was referred to 
Finance Committee for action. 

1913 Finance Committee reported at annual meeting of stock- 
holders of U. S. Steel Corporation that the 12-hour day 
could not be eliminated by the Corporation until its com- 
petitors took the same action. A resolution by a stock- 
holder proposing cooperation by the whole steel industry 
in getting rid of 12 hours was tabled. 

1919 More than 300,000 steel workers went on strike, demand- 
ing an 8-hour day, a 6-day week and collective bargaining. 

1920 Strike lost. 

1920 Judge Gary, Chairman of U. S. Steel Corporation, ap- 
pointed a committee, consisting of presidents of subsidiary 
companies, to consider and report on adoption of 8-hour 
day. The committee report, which has never been made 
public, is understood to have been adverse to making any 
change in hours. 

1920 At meeting of Taylor Society, H. B. Drury gave the 
results of a study he had made of 20 independent steel 
companies which had adopted the 8-hour day. 

1922 President Harding, at a dinner at the White House to 

leading men in the steel industry, urges adoption of 8-hour 

day. A few days later Judge Gary, as president of the 

American Iron and Steel Institute, appoints another com- 

mittee to consider the matter. 


Coal Mine Accidents 


66 HE miner is always exposed to the danger of gas and dust 
T explosion, to falling slate and coal, to drowning, to electrocu- 
tion, to mine damp, to fire, and to being mangled by dangerous 
machinery. The man who mines takes his life in his hands the 
minute he enters the shaft or mouth of the mine.” 

This paragraph quoted from a speech delivered in the House 
of Representatives by Congressman Ricketts may sound like an 
exaggerated statement but the facts support it. 

The United States Bureau of Mines reported 2,271 fatal 
coal mine accidents for the country in 1920 and only 13 per cent 
less in 1921, though production was 23 per cent lower. Its 
figures for the last nine years show that we have killed an 
average of 2,396 men annually in our coal mines. During the 
first quarter of the current year alone, 566 men have been 
killed. 

There are no accurate statistics of non-fatal injuries for 
the country as a whole, but if the situation in Utah for which 
reliable data are procurable is typical of the rest of the country, 
the non-fatal injuries are about seventy-five times as numerous 
as the fatal ones. This would indicate that there are more than 
150,000 non-fatal ‘coal mine injuries annually in this country, 
and that in addition to killing about three miners in every 
thousand, we injure, more or less seriously, approximately one 
miner in every five. This estimate, rough in the extreme, will 
at least serve to suggest the appalling nature of the situation. 

The cost of these accidents in cold dollars and cents is stagger- 
ing. Arthur L. Murray, surgeon of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, estimates that in Utah alone coal mine accidents cost $881,- 
027.99 in the year 1920-21. His figures include accident insu 
premiums, value of the coal which might have been mined during 
two-thirds! of the days lost in convalescence, and the wage loss of 
the injured employees over and above the compensation received. 
The total, Dr. Murray finds, in the four years studied, is about 17 


*Dr. Murray points out that except in cases of death or permanent total 
disability, not included in the estimate of time lost, the miner’s place is not 
usually filled because of the limited housing space in mine settlements. The 
estimate is reduced by one-third, however, to allow for possible enforced 
idleness due to irregular operation of the mines. aa 


a 
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cents for every ton of coal mined. The difference in wage scales, 
accident rates and compensation laws in various states makes it 
impossible to accept this as an exact ratio for the country as a 
whole. Certainly, however, it is sufficient to indicate that the 
monetary cost to the nation is enormous. Even more serious is the 
unreckonable cost in human suffering and misery. 

This situation would be deplorable even were it inevitable. Con- 
stituting, as it does, an evil which might be very materially lessened, 
it is a serious blot upon our national life. The fatality rate in our 
coal mines is three times as high as that of Great Britain and has 
been so for many years. No up-to-date comparison with other 
countries is available but in 1910 our coal mine fatality rate was 
four times that of either Austria or Belgium. Yet according to 
expert testimony many natural conditions in this country, including 
rock formation and depth of mines, are considerably more con- 
ducive to safe mining. Ignorance, carelessness, and indifference 
are responsible for our high accident rate. 

Insufficiently stringent laws, inadequately trained inspectors, 
ignorant foremen and firebosses, indifferent employers, uninstructed 
and careless miners,—all contribute to the needless loss of life. 

Mining codes in some states are excellent, in others practically 
non-existent. Even where adequate statutes appear on the books, 
they are by no means always adequately enforced. The low salaries 
customarily paid inspection officials seldom attract well trained men, 
while political influence in appointments is by no means uncommon. 
Under these circumstances stringent enforcement of laws can hardly 
be expected. 

Lacking the stimulus of vigilant state control, it is natural that 
some mine managers are lax in safety work. For the most part 
mines are run not by their owners, but by salaried managers. Not 
all owners realize that safety work pays and many look with dis- 
favor on large expenditures for this purpose. The pressure owners 
bring to bear, if not offset by greater pressure of the law, may 
easily cause managers to maintain standards which they themselves 
recognize as inadequate. 

This same financial pressure results, too, in the frequent employ- 
ment of ignorant men as foremen and firebosses. It seems almost 
incredible that men unable even to read and write should be en- 
trusted with responsibility for the lives of hundreds of their fellow 
beings. Yet such is often the case. 
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The ignorant foreman, in turn, not infrequently allows green, 
uninstructed miners to go to work in the mines despite the fact that 
explosives, gases, electricity, and loose rock offer them countless 
opportunities to injure themselves and others. 

And so the list of preventable injuries and deaths mounts up. 
In 1911 Dr. Joseph Holmes, then director of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, stated that three-fourths of the loss of life in the 
mines was preventable. Some progress has been made since that 
time. It is announced by Mr. Foster Bain, the present director, 
that in 1921 we killed 4.06 men for every 1,000 theoretic 300-day 
workers employed, while in 1911 the ratio was 4.97 to every thou- 
sand,—but obviously we have not yet eradicated one-half of the 
preventable deaths. Commenting on Dr. Holmes’ statement in 1911, 
Mr. Haynes, special commissioner on mining accidents in Cali- 
fornia at the time, questioned our right to consider preventable 
fatalities as accidents,—asking if they were far short of murders. 
His question still has point. 


HE United Mine Workers of America advo- 

cates a federal fact-finding agency—‘ a repre- 
sentative, technical and official commission ’’—to 
collect and analyze information and develop a 
permanent policy for stabilizing production and 
establishing better working conditions in the coal 
industry. Irregular employment is one of the chief 
causes of accidents. 


TANNA 


Coal Mining as Seen by an 
Engineer 


UBLICITY in connection with the coal strike has made it 

a matter of common knowledge that the coal mines are 
closed for many weeks of every year. Perhaps few people 
realize, however, that even when the mines are open, the miner, 
a piece worker, spends many hours of his working day in 
enforced idleness. 

The earning power of each miner depends to a large degree 
on his ability to get cars to load with coal, and the faulty 
underground haulage system frequently does not supply him 
with cars enough to keep him busy. The miner may lose 
hours of time, even a whole day, because the foreman from 
whom he needs help, proves unfindable in the miles of dark 
workings through which he is making his rounds. Not infre- 
quently a miner spends an hour going and coming from his 
working place, though he is paid for the amount of coal he 
loads. 

It pays a miner—in one sense—to risk his life, because the 
time spent in testing and securing the working place brings a 
smaller remuneration than that spent in loading coal. It often 
pays a miner to load dirty coal, because the risk of being fined 
is offset by the risk of getting the dirtiest places if one has the 
reputation for conscientiously spending time in cleaning. 

Why these things are true-—why the company employs 
ignorant foremen to do work requiring trained engineers,—why 
ignorant foremen are unable to organize work efficiently, —why 
the inefficient underground organization breeds discontent and 
inefficiency among the men, how discontent and inefficiency 
among the men, raise the costs of the industry,—and how the 
high costs of the industry lead again to employment of inade- 
quate foremen—how, indeed, the whole vicious circle works, 
is explained in Hugh Archbald’s new and timely book ““The 
Four Hour Day in Coal,” published by the H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York. Mr. Archbald is a mining engineer of 
many years’ experience. His book will be helpful to an under- 
standing of the troubles of the coal industry of which the cur- 
rent strike is but one manifestation. 


BULL 


Health and the Five-Day Week 
for Painters 


By Louis I. Harris, M.D. 


(Eprror’s Note: When the Lockwood Housing Committee asked the Brotherhood 
of Painters to justify their five-day week in New York City, one of the most con- 
vincing bits of testimony was supplied by Dr. Louis I. Harris, director of the Bureau 
of Preventable Diseases of the Department of Health. Excerpts from his statement 
are presented below.) 


EFORE I became director of the Bureau of Preventable Dis- 

eases of the Health Department of the City of New York, I 
was chief of the Division of Industrial Hygiene. In the latter 
capacity it was my duty and privilege to make a study of the 
paintér’s:-itade2? = Fe. 

Upon the basis of the 400 painters who were studied most 
intensively, as well as upon experience in many other cases, I 
learned that about 60 per cent of painters taken promiscuously 
from among those engaged in this trade were suffering from lead 
poisoning. About 40 per cent of the total number had marked 
symptoms of lead poisoning in an active form. About 9 per cent 
showed signs that the poison was latent within various structures 
of the body, that might at any moment give rise to acute symptoms 
or exert a slow poisonous action upon the tissues of the body. 
About 11 per cent were borderline cases in whom the evidence of 
the presence of lead in the various organs was strongly suggestive 
of beginning lead poisoning. 

The painter’s trade has been shown time and again to be 
an extra-hazardous one. The reduction of hours of labor per 
week which reduces the length of exposure to various poisonous 
chemicals, as applied to this trade, is a necessary health measure. 

So hazardous is the painter’s environment that I would deem 
it extremely dangerous for any person over 40 years of age, whose 
kidneys and circulating system are not in normal condition, to 
merely expose himself to the dust and fumes generated in the 
course of painting, even though such person should not do a stroke 
of physical labor that would aggravate the effects of such poisonous 
chemicals. Added then to the dangerous environment and the diffi- 
culty of preventing the swallowing and absorption of lead, even 
though the painter may seek to exercise the utmost caution, we 
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have physical strain, both of which combine to make the painter’s 
trade, as I have already stated, a very dangerous one. 

The views to which I have here given expression are not by 
any means individual, but have been confirmed by innumerable 
studies and observations made by authoritative observers the world 
over. The painter’s trade has been justly regarded in various parts 
of the world as being so dangerous that in many countries drastic 
laws have been passed to ameliorate the conditions, both with respect 
to hours and exposure to dust and fumes to which the painters are 
peculiarly liable. 

In common with many other students of this question, I found 
that a relatively small proportion of painters could retain their place 
in the industry after the age of 50—so deleterious were lead and 
the other poisons to which they were constantly subjected. 

I found, too, that the various volatile poisons to which painters 
are subjected made it impossible for men to work for relatively 
long periods of time during the day. Many of the men were af- 
fected in varying degrees by the fumes of volatile poisons used in 
pre mixing of paint. * * * 

The painter exposed not only to volatile poisons, but to lead, is 
peculiarly susceptible, not only to these poisonous agents, but to the 
effects of fatigue which become rapidly cumulative, unless the work- 
ing period is properly adjusted so as not to overtax the capacity of 
such workers. 


Sake 


Tue United States Public Health Service recently published “the 
recorded morbidity of 1,282 office workers” of a large manufacturing 
‘company, showing an annual rate of 8.15 days lost from work per 
person. It is the belief of the Service that “these data are more exact 
than any ever before published in this country for an industrial group 
of more than 1,000 persons.” The conclusion is reached that earlier 
reports that “the 42,000,000 men and women gainfully employed (in this 
country) probably lose on an average more than eight days each annually 
from illness disabilities” is not an overstatement. Thus scientific in- 
vestigation again puts to shame the grossly misleading and inaccurate 
assertions on this subject as published by Associated Industries of New 
York: State in its official journal The Monitor—edited by Mark Daly. 


SS 


Health Insurance or State Medicine: 
An Issue for the Doctors 


By Frepertck W. MacKenzie 


S the medical profession, in blindly opposing workmen’s health 

insurance, opening the way to the introduction of state medicine? 

This question is raised—and answered affirmatively—by Alex- 
ander Lambert, M. D., New York City, in an article on the 
“Attitude of the Physician to the Health Center” in a recent issue 
of The Nation’s Health. 

Dr. Lambert reviews the development in medical practice and 
in control and treatment of disease during the past generation, 
with its attendant high degree of specialization—a development, 
however, that “has brought about the result that the very rich 
can afford modern medicine and the very poor have it given to 
them in institutions” while “self-respecting families living on small 
incomes willing to pay for what they can afford, cannot obtain 
the first class medical care of to-day.” 

Declaring that “due to forces within and without the profes- 
sion, the medical care obtainable is inadequately distributed or it is 
insufficient,” Dr. Lambert says: 

At all events, the lack of medical care received has bred a restlessness to 
change the present order hoping through some change that adequate medical 
care may be obtained. Some years ago the remedy brought forward was 
that of Health Insurance, which has been indignantly and vigorously repudi- 
ated by the majority of the medical profession. This was brought forward 
shortly after the Workmen’s Compensation Laws had gone on the statute 
books. 

Because the medical profession in many instances, “felt itself/ 
cheated out of just returns” under workmen’s compensation as 
originally enacted, while the private insurance companies “obtained 
a good business return,” according to Dr. Lambert, the profession 
would not even consider Health Insurance dispassionately ; although 
experience with workmen’s compensation has brought about “a 
gradual readjustment towards fairer dealing.” And he points out 
that under health insurance as advanced in New York, the best 
interests of the doctors are fully safeguarded: 
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The idea on which the request for health insurance was made was that 
‘of improved medical service to those who needed it and those who, under 
present conditions, did not obtain it. The answer of the medical profession 
to this plea was not a discussion of the medical service, it was an indignant 
refusal on economic grounds, although in New York the medical details 
were to be left for consideration between the profession and the state and 
were not made part of the hard and fast organic law. In the last bill before 
the New York legislature, the entire decision of medical fees was left to 
the organized profession through the county societies to be settled between 
them and the state, with the proviso that no professional services could be 
given to the insured for less than was agreed upon between the profession 
and the state. Free choice was granted to the patient of any physician in 
the state. This insurance scheme was limited to those below a certain income. 
Beyond all question, sickness when it does come, is a calamity that bears 
very harshly on families with small incomes and tends invariably through 
loss of wages to lower the standard of living of the afflicted family. 
Health insurance is so far the only scheme offered which gives the 
financial support to those who need it at the time they need it most and 
at the same time furnishes them with adequate medical care. There is 
no question * * * that the care of minor ailments and the early care 
- of all sickness is one of the most active and thorough-going preventions 
against future disease. It is preventive medicine in its most practical 
form. 


Health insurance then being rejected, Dr. Lambert points out, 
“the commissioner of health of the State of New York brought 
forward a year ago, a bill which would permit each county board of 
supervisors with the approval of the state commissioner of health, 
to establish in any county or part thereof, a health district and to 
appoint a board of health for each district and such board of 
health was to appoint a full time district health officer. The 
board of supervisors of the county were further allowed to establish 
community or health centers,” with adequate facilities needed in 
the diagnosis and treatment of disease and service at a moderate 
charge or fee. 


This conception of Health Centers [he continues] indicates that the 
State of New York realizes the inadequacy of medical care given through- 
out the state except to its wards receiving charity and to the wealthy who 
purchase it. * * * Whether locally applied through counties, or centrally 
applied over the state, such development is plain state medicine, there is no 
other name for it and the reality must be squarely faced. 


Contrasting the two proposals, Dr. Lambert outlines them as 
“community health centers—which is a modified form of state 
medicine—and health insurance—which is a mutual economic 
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reconstruction of the costs of sickness by certain employees and 
their employers aided and controlled by the state and the profes- 
sion, but the payment guaranteed by the state.” He further points 
out that— 


Under health insurance, as in the last bill introduced in New York State, 
it is possible for the profession through mutual constructive work with the 
state, to practice nearly as they are now doing in individual responsibility and 
to continue nearer than by any other scheme their present personal methods 
of practice. This opportunity, however, has definitely been repudiated by 
the profession; the future development of state medicine will mean further 
Federal development in control and supervision. * * * 

Public opinion demands a change in the present situation and is insistent 
that the medical profession should realize its responsibilities that with im- 
proved scientific knowledge it should give increased and better therapeutic 
care. So far the profession has answered this appeal in the negative on 
economic and all other grounds except that on which the appeal has 
been based. 

Dr. Lambert says that existing opposition by doctors to work- 
men’s health insurance is easily understood. “Unable to obtain 
sufficient time to themselves to think connectedly and constructively, 
it is very difficult for medical men to think out any personal detail 
in any plan offered.” The profession, however, has been “in the 
habit of thinking along the lines that the health centers offer,” 
—and “to many of us * * * health centers represent state medicine 
with all its bureaucratic control and limitations of individual devel- 
opment and personal service which, in the past, have made the 
practice of medicine an opportunity to follow a profession which 
permitted the practical application of high ideals.” 

The issue clearly presented in Dr. Lambert’s article is whether 
the medical profession is going to participate intelligently in bring- 
ing about constructive measures such as health insurance—which 
involve no invasion of their individual freedom—or, through mis- 
guided opposition, invite sweeping changes which may or may not 
result in what they consider their own best interest. 


The Coal Mine as a Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium 


ae recently asked the opinion of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation as to the advisability of 
permitting coal miners with incipient tuberculosis to continue work 
underground in view of published reports indicating that coal dust 
may not be injurious to the lungs. 

Information as to the effect of coal dust is perhaps not suf- 
ficiently complete to warrant a final decision on that ground, but 
there are other conditions of a coal miner’s existence which should 
have due consideration. 

_ A coal miner’s work is exceptionally heavy and is carried 
on in the dark. Rest and sunshine are among the greatest 
weapons in fighting tuberculosis. 

_ Though the miner is protected from inclement weather while 
working, he often leaves the mine dripping with perspiration 
and frequently finds himself exposed to wind and cold on 
‘emerging from the shaft. Even when wash-and-change-houses 
are provided, some distance must usually be traversed to reach 
them. The death rate from pneumonia among miners is nearly 
five times that for the population as a whole. Tubercular 
patients should avoid catching cold at all costs. 

Sanitation in mining settlements is notoriously bad, miners’ 
huts are frequently overcrowded, the grimy air in mining towns 
invites housewives to keep all windows shut. Fresh air and 
‘cleanliness are essential to tuberculosis cures. 

In view of these considerations the question would seem 
absurd were it not for the fact that the percentage of deaths 
from tuberculosis is unusually low among miners. It should be 
temembered, however, that these figures may be misleading. 
Many statistical experts have pointed out that since in coal 
mining the percentage of deaths by accident is high, the per- 
centage of deaths by tuberculosis is not a fair index of the prev- 
lence of the disease. Many miners who might die of tubercu- 
losis are killed by accidents first. 

Furthermore, since mining is heavy work, patients in ad- 
vanced stages of the disease cannot perform it, and find other 
occupations whenever possible. In other words the tuberculosis 
death rate of miners is lowered because tubercular miners seek 
other occupations in which to die. 

Mortality statistics may hardly, therefore, be accepted as an 
indication that coal mining is a desirable occupation for tuber- 
culosis patients. 


Seamen Unemployed 


RELIGIOUS up-lift organization that deals inti- 

mately with seamen along the water front 

recently sent out a circular appeal including the fol- 
lowing statement: 


‘Thousands of our merchant seamen are living on one and 
two meals a day this year. 


“Many of them have worn their boots out looking in vain 
for work. Month by month they have sunk deeper into 
poverty. 


‘“‘There was Lewis Harding for instance. He was an 
officer before shipping stagnated. He stayed here trying in 
vain to find work on sea or land. He used up his savings 
partly in his own support, partly to help other men who were 
starving. One morning he came to the Chaplain’s office and 
asked if he might put his baggage in our baggage room but 
have access to it every day. He flushed and fumbled with 
the buttons on his coat when the Chaplain inquired the reason 
for such an unusual request. Finally he confessed that he was 
moving to the park. He had reached the end, but he wanted 
to get at his baggage every day so that he could have his razor 
and comb and tooth brush to keep himself decent. He was 
clinging desperately to the last rags of his self-respect. 


““We have had many Lewis Hardings with us this year 
and the strain of trying to keep them from growing too bitter 
against a society that denies them a chance to earn a living 
has been great.” 


International Labor Legislation 


HE Department of Labor of Canada issued a special bulletin 

on “ International Labor Legislation” as a supplement to the 
February Labour Gazette in which it is claimed that the Washington 
Conference of 1919 has already “led to the enactment of upwards 
of forty statutes bearing on labor matters in various countries, 
and to the preparation of upwards of one hundred separate bills.” 
The Conference of 1920, which was limited to matters affecting 
seamen, it is declared, “ has been followed by the adoption of three 
laws and the preparation of twenty-three separate bills.” 


In order to give effect to article three of the Washington 
draft convention on unemployment, the Norwegian act on 
unemployment funds was amended, June, 1921, to make possible 
the payment of benefits to aliens covered by reciprocal agreements 
which may be entered into between Norway and other nations. To 
this end special exceptions were made in those clauses of the original 
law which defined residence and citizenship requirements and speci- 
fied conditions under which benefits became payable to members. 


A recent special publication of the International Labor 
Office makes possible a revision of the table of ratifications of 
Draft Conventions published in this Review for March. Bul- 
garia has ratified all six of the Washington Conventions and Greece 
has been added to the list of countries adhering to the Berne white 
phosphorus Convention in accordance with the Washington Recom- 
mendation. No further ratifications of Genoa or Geneva Conven- 
tions are reported. 

Legislation to apply these conventions and recommendations is 
also recorded. When the bulletin appeared at the end of March 
five countries had applied the Washington Convention on hours, 
six the Washington Convention on unemployment, two the Con- 
vention on maternity, five the Convention on women’s night work, 
four the Convention on night work for young persons, six the Con- 
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vention on minimum wage, and four the Convention on white phos- 
phorus. The Washington Recommendations on unemployment, 
reciprocity, anthrax, lead poisoning, and health services had been 
applied respectively in ten, eight, two, four, and three countries. 
Each one of the Genoa Conventions, also the Genoa Recommenda- 
tion on unemployment insurance, had been applied in one country. 
One country has given effect to the Geneva Conventions on weekly 
rest in industry. 


The governing body of the International Labor Office has 
issued a circular letter announcing the agenda of the Fourth 
International Labor Conference to be opened at Geneva, Oct. 18. 
The agenda includes revision of the constitution of the governing 
body, modification of the periodicity of sessions of the conference, 
and communication to the International Labor Office of informa- 
tion regarding immigration, emigration, and repatriation. 


In the spirit of the Geneva Conventions on weekly rest days, 
though previous to them in date, is a decree of the government 
of Tunis, April, 1921, providing one day of rest in seven for 
practically all employees, both private and public. In most cases 
all employees in one establishment are to be given the same free day, 
but in certain specified industries and establishments where this 
plan is impractical, the day of rest may be given the employees in 
rotation. In a very few cases two half-day rest periods may be 
substituted for one full day, while in certain other enumerated 
cases the weekly holiday may be suspended fifteen times a year, pro- 
vided at least two full rest days are given in every month. In work 
places distant from urban centers the rest days may be accumulated 
and granted once each month, 

. 


France has created a committee of high government officials 
to deal with international labor legislation. 


The National Industrial Conference Board has issued a bulletin 
warning its members of the growing influence of the International 


Labor Office and urging a continuance of America’s policy of isola- 
tion. 


Book Reviews and Notes 


Women Who Work. Bulletin of the Division of Women in Industry of 
the New York Department of Labor, No. 110. 40 p—An excellent resume 
of the number and occupations of working women in New York, facts con- 
cerning their hours, wages, organizations, health and accident compensation, 
with a summary of protective laws. 


A Proposal For An Unemployment Fund in the Men’s Clothing 
Industry. By Leo Wotman. New York, Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, Education Department, 1922. 27 p—This brief pamphlet makes 
an admirably clear statement of the responsibility of industry for unemploy- 
ment and the desirability, from the viewpoint of prevention, of placing the 
financial burden squarely upon the shoulders of those chiefly responsible. 
Written as a plea for an unemployment fund for one particular industry, it 
expounds a theory equally applicable to industry as a whole. 


The Coal Miners’ Insecurity. By Louis Birocu. New York, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1922. 50 p—This report on the irregularity of employment 
in the coal industry, and the effect on wages, unlike most available material 
on the subject presents statistics from all sources. Comparisons of unlike 
statistics and explanations of the variations are, perhaps, the most valuable 
contributions of the study. It should be helpful to those who are seeking the 
facts in a public issue which has been distressingly befogged. 


Employers’ Associations in the United States. By Crarence B. Bon- 
nett. New York, Macmillan Company, 1922. 594 p—Though the first chap- 
ter, a general discussion of “the industrial conflict,” shows the author to be 
distinctly pro-employer in sympathy, the body of the book appears to be a 
true and dispassionate description of the history and activity of typical em- 
ployers’ associations. The reader will find this discussion an interesting com- 
plement to the much more common studies of trade union organization. 


Railway Employees’ Reply to the Railroads. Report of Hearings 
Before the Committee on Interstate Commerce of the U. S. Senate, 67th 
Congress, Ist session; Vol. III, Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1921. 563 p—Why are the wage statistics submitted by the railroad com- 
panies untrustworthy? Why do labor costs seem disproportionately great in 
the railroad industry though they are not? Are railroad employees really 
highly paid? What was the actual effect of the Adamson law on hours of 
labor? These are among the questions discussed in this testimony of the 
Railroad Brotherhoods. 
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An Examination of The Wage Studies of The National Industrial 
Conference Board. By Paut H. Douctas. Reprinted from Journal of The 
American Statistical Association for September, 1921. 12 p.—Pointing out 


the marked discrepancies between the wage statistics published by the National | 


Industrial Conference Board and those of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, this study analyzes the methods used in each case and concludes 
that “although the method of collecting material followed by the Conference 
Board in the matter of wages is not open to the criticisms that can justly be 
leveled at their hours and output series, it is distinctly inferior to the method 
employed by the Bureau of Labor.” 


A Half Century of Public Health. Jubilee Historical Volume, American 
Public Health Association, New York, 461 p—A valuable review, by national 
authorities, of American public health progress including development of 
interest in industrial hygiene. 


Health Service in Industry. By W. Irvine Crark, Jr., M.D., F.A.C.S. 
New York, Macmillan Co., 1922. 168 p—The book is designed primarily as 
a practical guide for directors of industrial health services and deals especially 
with problems of organization, equipment, and program. In a brief way, also, 
it treats of the need for, results, and costs of efficient industrial health service, 
stressing the economic justification. The author, a lecturer in the Harvard 
Medical School and service director in a large industrial plant, speaks with 
the combined authority of theoretic training and practical experience. 


Facing Old Age. By Apranam Epstein. New York, Alfred A. Knopf. 
1922, 352 p—This book, as the author states, is frankly an appeal for social 
action. But it is by no means prejudiced in its presentation of factst* The 
wealth of material unearthed by recent official investigations of old age 
dependency is conveniently arranged and intelligently discussed. For those 
sufficiently interested in social problems to desire accurate and up-to-date 
information, but too pressed for time to glean it from voluminous collections 
of original documents, the book will prove a valuable short cut to the truth. 


Occupational Hazards and Diagnostic Signs. Bulletin of the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 306. Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1922, 31 p—Classifying by industry and by cause manifestations of occu- 
pational disease, this study discusses the “nine major hazards of employment” 
and provides a key to assist physicians in the correct diagnosis of occupational 
disease. For the section on industrial poisons the “ List of Industrial Poisons ” 
compiled by Sommerfeld and Fischer for the International Association for 
Labor Legislation “has been drawn upon largely.” 
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